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INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 


On the back page of the current issue of the NEWSLETTER will be found an index of 
: 32 books reviewed in the present volume of the NEWSLETTER, This issue completes Volume V 
l the fifth year of publication of the NEWSLETTER, During that time, a total of 151 books 
fe been reviewed: 31 in 1951, 31 in 1952, 28 in 1953, 28 in 195), and 33 in 1955. These 151 
riews were contributed by 86 different reviewers. Of these reviewers, 50 contributed just a 
igle review, while 19 reviewers contributed two reviews each,10 contributed three each, four 
"sons contributed four reviews apiece, two persons were responsible for five reviews each, 
i finally one reviewer contributed seven different reviews. Percentage-wise, these tabula- 
ns would indicate that the book reviewing is being done by about twenty per cent of ACPA 
bers. While this participation is relatively ie wider participation is desirable and 
ad by the editors. 


NEWSLETTER SUPPLEMENTS 


Publication of a Supplement with each issue of the NEWSLETTER was begun in January, 
93. To date, 18 of these Supplements have been published. Below is furnished a list of the 
sles and authors of each of these Supplements. If any of our members or subscribers is miss- 
ry one or other of these Supplements, and would wish to secure the missing number in order. to 
plete the set, the desired supplements will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of a 
if-addressed, stamped envelope. The complete set of 18 supplements may be purchased, but 
ly as a unit, the price for which would be one dollar. The list of Supplements is as follos: 


, 1 (Jan. 1953) Psychology at the Catholic University of America, by John W. Stafford, C.S.V. 

. 2 (March 1953) The Department of Psychology at Loyola University, Chicago, by Louis B. 
Snider, S.J. 

3 (May 1953) Psychology at St. Louis University, by Francis T. Severin, S.J. 

, (July 1953) Psychology at Fordham University, by William C. Bier, S.J. 

5 (Sept. 1953) Psychology at the University of Montreal, by Noel Mailloux, 0.P. 

6 

7 
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(Nov. 1953) The Institute of Psychology at the University of Ottawa, by Raymond H. 
Shevenell, 0.M.I. 
(Jan. 195h) The Psychological Basis of the Moral Virtues, by Alexander A. Schneiders. 
(March 195) Integration of Psychology Courses with the Curricula of Other Departments, 
by Raymond J. McCall. 
. 9 (May 1954) A Distinct Perceptive Toward Research, by Roger T. Lennon. 
, 10 (July 1954) Professional Confidence, by Charles A. Weisgerber, S.J. 
, 11 (Sept. 1954) Morality of Psychosurgery, by John R. McCall, S.J. 
. 12 (Nov. 195) The Catholic's Role in Scientific Psychology, "by Charles A. Curran. 
13 (Jan. 1955) Obligations of Book Reviewers, by William C. Bier, S.J. 
14 (March 1955) Psychotherapy and the Action of Grace, by Joseph G. Keegan, S.J. 
15 (May 1955) Opportunities for Catholic Psychologists in Research and Service, by 
Virginia M. Staudt. 
(July 1955) What Catholics are doing in Psychology at Home and Abroad, by Henryk 
Misiak. 
17 (Sept. 1955) Acceptance in Non-Directive Counseling, by Albert F. Grau, S.J. 
§ (Nov. 1955) ACPA SHERRY on Status of Psychology in Catholic Colleges, by William C. 
Bier, S.J. 


ACPA NEWSLETTER NEWS BRIEFS 
Bimonthly publication of the American DEATH OF FATHER SNIDER: Rev. Louis B. Snider, S. 
Catholic Psychological Association assistant professor of psychology and assistant dir: 


tor of the Loyola Center for Guidance and Psycholog: 
cal Services, died in Mercy Hospital, Chicago, on 

September 28. Fr. Snider had been ill with lung cal 
cer for more than a year, but his death was neverthe 


Editor: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. 
Fordham University 
New York 58, N.Y. 


Book Review Editor: less sudden. An active and enthusiastic member of 
Dr. Virginia M. Staudt the ACPA from its inception, almost the last under- 

Hunter College taking of his life was the journey to California to 

New York 21, N.Y. attend the Association meeting in San Francisco in 
early September. At the meeting, Fr. Snider had pai 

Subscription price for non-members: | ticipated in the discussion following the presenta- 
$1.00 per year tion of papers, and had remained for the dinner and 


the presidential address. Recently he had been 
elected president of the Chicago Society of Catholir 
Psychologists. The sudden passing of Fr. Snider at the age of 42 and the abrupt termination of 
a very promising career will sadden his many friends in the Association. R.I.P. 


NEW POSITIONS AND DUTIES FOR ACPA MEMBERS: With the new academic year, Sr. Annette 
Walters, C.S.J. became dean of studies at the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Winn..... 
This year, Rev. Charles A. Weisgerber, S.J. is being called upon to combine the duties of head 
of the psychology department at the University of Detroit with those of assistant dean of the 
graduate school....Rev. Charles A. Curran, past-president of the ACPA, formerly of St. Charles 
College, Columbus, Ohio, who spent the past year as a visiting professor of psychology at the 
University of Louvain and as visiting lecturer at the Institute Catholique in Paris, this en 
joins the faculty of Loyola's Department of Psychology....Rev. Raymond H. Shevenell, 0.M.I., dil 
ector of the School of Psychology of the University of Ottawa, has been elected vice-president 
the Ottawa Welfare Council....Rev. Albert F. Grau, S.J., Director of Psychological Services at © 
Georgetown University, has been elected vice-president of the District of Columbia Guidance and 
Personnel Association, and has been appointed national chairman of the Associate Membership Re- 
view Board of the National Vocational Guidance Association....Collins Healy has accepted a pom 
tion as counseling psychologist at the Drexel Institute Veterans Guidance antes Rds h. 
DeMartino has been appointed staff psychologist at St. Vincent's Hospital, Harrison, New York.. 
Dr. William C. Cottle, Director of the Guidance Bureau of the University of Kansas, has been a 

trustee of the National Vocational Guidance Association for the past three years and is curren 
a candidate for president-elect in the same organization....Dr. Frank J. Kobler has been desi 

ted coordinator of the clinical training program for the Depar tment of Psychology at Loyola Uni 
versity, Chicago. 


ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS: Rev. Andrg Godin, S.J. was sent as Belgian delegate to the 
nual conference of the World Federation for Mental Health, held at Istanbul, Turkey, Aug. 21-27 
and at the request of the President served as Chairman for the discussion group on Religion an 
Mental Health....Gregory Zilboorg, M.D. of the New York State University Medical College, and 
visiting professor of psychiatry at Fordham University, spoke on the topic, "Psychiatry, Psych 
analysis, and Education" on October 23 at the Devereaux School, Glenmore, Penna....Dr. Thomas — 
Campanella, of the Villanova University Department of Education, gave a talk on "The Slow 
on October 21 at the Teachers Institute for the Albany Diocese, held at the College of St. Ros 
Albany, New York....Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders, Director of Psychological Serwices at Fordham 
University, addressed the Catholic Family Institute of the College of New Rochelle, on Novembe 
2nd on the topic: The Parent as Teen-age Counselor....Dorothy D.S. McArdle spoke on "The Child 
the Family" on September 26 to the Parent-Teachers Association of the John Hill School of Ink 
Mich....For four Sundays in October "The Catholic Hour" over NBC-TV featured Sr. Alice Franc 
C.S.J., assistant professor of child studies at St. Joseph's College for Women, ok 
series of programs on Catholic Child Guidance....Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. addressed the Fo 
Conference for Catholic Public School Teachers on September 26 on the topic: Psychoanalysis ai 
the Sacrament of Penance....Thomas J. Lawrenson, staff psychologist at St. Joseph's School fo 
Deaf, spoke at Marymount College, Tarrytown, New York, on November 15th on the topic: The P 
chological Adjustment of the Hard of Hearing. 


re 


ACTIVITIZS OF PSYCHOLOGY DEPARTMENTS: Members of the Psychology Department of the Univer- 
ity of Detroit are planning a series of talks and demonstrations to be given in a series of 
lucational television programs from the University of Detroit studio of the Detroit educational 
slevision station....The School of Psychology of the University of Ottawa has opened a new Cen- 
ir for handicapped children, aged 2 to 12, called the Child Guidance Center. Rev. Raymond 
levenell, O.M.I. and Dr. Agatha Sidlauskas are director and assistant-director, respectively.... 
sorgetown University's Psychological Services Bureau conducted its first annual Institute in 
sading Improvement for secondary school teachers this past summer....The Catholic University of 
nerica recently received notice of renewal of its Training Grant in Clinical Psychology from the 
lited States Public Health Service. A Grant of $11,547.00 for training in clinical psychology 
is given for the period July 1, 1955 to June 30, 1956, and approval was given for continuation 
> the grant for an additional four years. The precise amount of the Grant for each year is to bh 
stermined later. 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


~aceland, Francis J., M.D. (Editor) FAITH, REASON, AND MODERN PSYCHIATRY: SOURCES FOR A 
SYNTHESIS, New York: P.J. Kenedy and Sons, 1955, Pp. xv+310. $6.00. 


This noteworthy book is a trenchant expression of the current upsurge of interest in the rela- 
tonship between religion and psychiatry with which every well-informed psychologist and psychia- 
"ist is acquainted. In fact, in the previous issue of this NEWSLETTER there was a review of 
iother such book, Biddle's "Integration of Religion and Psychiatry." The reader might wgnt to 
mpare these two books or at least their reviews. 


The present book is edited by an outstanding Catholic psychiatrist, Dr. Francis Braceland, who 
is a rich background in the field of psychiatry, and who is presently Psychiatrist-in-charge of 
le Institute of Living at Hartford, and President of the American Psychiatric Association. That 
*. Braceland is unusually qualified not only to edit this remarkably interesting and stimulating 
ok, but also to spark the enthusiasm shown by the contributors and to provide the continuity 
yund throughout the book is clearly apparent. Equally well qualified in their own way are the 
mtributors to this volume, and the editor has brought together some of the most outstanding 
itholic psychologists and psychiatrists, and a few writers from other fields, currently engaged 
1 academic and professional work related to the field of psychiatry. Father John LaFarge, the 
sll-known Jesuit writer and journalist, provides the Forward, and the contributors include such 
tinent writers as Rudolph Allers, Noel Mailloux, Vincent Edward Smith, Karl Stern, and Gregory 
lboorg. Less well known perhaps are Jordan Aumann, Dorothy Donnelly, Pedro Entralgo, and Juan 
pez Ibor, but the reader is urged not to overlook their contributions because some of them are 
long the best. The editor is to be complimented on his selection, although this reviewer would 
ke to have seen several other names included because of the distinctive contribution they would 
ive made to this symposium. 


It is not an easy task to adequately evaluate a book of this kind, because of differences in 
proach, style, etc. However, in this instance there is a unanimity of thought and conviction 
lich contributes to oneness of presentation. This is helped along to an important extent by the 
mtinuity which the editor provides between each two contributions. The subtitle of the book, 
iources for a synthesis" is an excellent description because the various articles do actually 
‘ovide a basis for a comprehensive synthesis of the ideas of religion and psychiatry. The 
thors give us a remarkably clear blueprint for infusing the truths and the spirit of religion 
to the ideas and practices of psychiatry, and for limiting the excesses of what often is a 
udlin religiosity by the insights of modern psychology and psychiatry. 


FAITH, REASON, AND MODERN PSYCHIATRY is a book that raises many questions, as indeed it should, 
it also provides many answers. In his introduction, Dr. Braceland gives a rapid and penetrat- 
insight into the present status and the future possibilities of psychiatry, and effectively 
the pace for the entire volume. As he says, "This book is not, and does not aspire to be, a 
dium of psychiatry or theology, but only a series of cahiers dealing suggestively and often 
with a few major themes upon which a rapprochement between psychiatry anc religion becomes 
able. Nor is it an exercise in apologetics, despite its Christian orientation. Its posi- 
is simply that a truly comprehensive and tenable concept of man is achievable within the 


, 
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Christian ideology." (p. 27) That this position is ably defended and expertly expounded will 
be evident to anyone who takes time to read this worthwhile book. 


But there are more specific contributions to our knowledge of the relationship between re- 
ligion and psychiatry than this statement would indicate. Dr. Allers, for example, gives us a 
brilliant analysis of the relationship between personal belief and psychiatry; Br. Zilboorg 
writes penetratingly on certain basic truths linking faith and religion, the doctrine of ambiva 
lence, religion and magic, and the psychology of the sacraments. Karl Stern writes briefly but 
eloquently of the spiritual aspects of psychotherapy, shedding light on such tremendously im- 
portant problems as the relationship between morality and therapy, and angelism versus psycholo 
zism. Dr. Smith gives us a short course on the philosophy of man, and Dr. Entralgo a brilliant 
analysis of the theology of illness which should be read by anyone who ever asked himself the 
question, "What is the meaning of illness in human life?" Father Mailloux explains with custon 
ary lucidity the important relationship between psychology and the development of spiritual per 
fection; and in the final chapter, and certainly one of the most illuminating, Father Aumann 
discusses sanctity and neurosis, in which we are provided with a clear-cut answer to this impor 
ant question. This reviewer was strongly impressed by the profundity of many of the contribu- 
tions in this symposium, but he would recommend for special attention the articles by Dr. Aller 
Dr. Entralgo, Fr. Mailloux, and Fr. Aumann. If only these four articles had been published, th 
book would have been well worth the effort. 


Fordham University Alexander A. Schneiders 
New York, N.Y. 


Bordin, Edward S, PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 195% 
Pp. VII + 409. $5.00. 


To the Catholic psychologist this book contains errors of omission, rather than commission. 
One-half page is devoted to a discussion of religious counseling in an introductory chapter whi 
sets up somewhat artificial distinctions between educational, marriage, religious or placement 
counseling versus psychological counseling. In a later discussion in Part I of biological, soc 
logical and psychological "areas of action of the individual with which personnel work may be 
said to be concerned" there is no mention of religion (p. 270% 


The writer of this book leans toward a modified psychoanalytic basis for his concepts of psy 
chological counseling (pp. 127-123), but he also incorporates concepts from other theoretical 
frameworks as well. In addition to Freud, he draws heavily on Rank, Taft, Allen, and Rogers, 
and to a much lesser extent upon Williamson and Thorne. Im stating his centralist principle, 
he says "it is that in an individual we expect to find systems of motives which are relevant tc 
a wide range of his behavior, along with other systems, either independent of the more compre- 
hensive ones or loosely related to them, which are relevant‘only to a narrow segment of behav- 
ior" (p. 127). Part II of the book containing the material presented in this paragraph and en- 
titled "Theoretical Foundations" is bound to be controversial to counseling psychologists, but 
it is presented to explain the process of psychological counseling advocated by Bordin in Part 


Part III contains a very practical description of various counseling processes illustrated — 
with typescripts of actual counseling. This part of the book is excellent and will present fen 
controversial issues to the experienced psychological counselor. It is essential reading for 4 
counseling psychologist engaged in the training of counselors. 


Several times in the book Bordin verges on a description of psychological counseling as a 
special case of the learning process. It is unfortunate that he did not state this specifica 
because it would have helped to emphasize that counseling is a psychological and educational 
process, rather than a medical one. 


The University of Kansas 2 William C. Cottle 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Biot, Rene, M.D., and Galimard, Pierre, M.D. MEDICAL GUIDE TO VOCATIONS, Westminster, Ma 
The Newman Press, 1955. Pp. XIII + 303. $4.75. 


The past few years have seen an ever growing interest in the problem of assuring and 
taining mental health among priests and religious men and women. This book, based upon ye 
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f practical experience, is a definite contribution to this newly developing field. It is 
livided into three parts: the first dealing with the physical and psychological requirements 
leemed necessary for the acceptance of a candidate; the second, with the treatment of physical 
ind mental pathology arising after entrance; and the third, with the problem of dismissal of 
ub jects. 


The whole approach of Drs. Biot and Galimard stresses the unity of man. The viewpoint of 
ine authors is that the physical and the psychic cannot be separated. One is constantly react- 
ng on the other, and thus the examining physician must consider both in making his diagnosis. 
n a way, this approach constitutes a defect in the work, in as much as the book does not 
andle the purely medical extensively enough to give the layman an adequate erasp of the problems 
n this area, and at the same time does not give the average American physician enough knowledge 
yo entitle him to pass judgement on the mental health of candidates who are sent to him for 
xamination. 


In dealing with the acceptance of candidates to the priesthood or the religious life, certain 
hysical diseases which seem to be hereditary along with those that are acquired are enumerated 
nd the conditions under which these diseases should exclude an applicant are considered. How- 
ver, it is to be noted that throughout the work the authors stress the need of treating each 
nstance as an individual case. It is impossible to set up principles that will inevitably hold 
rue under all circumstances. The approach to mental and emotional unfitness makes use of con- 
titutional types, such as schizoid, paranoid, cyclothymic, hysteric, etc. The nature of each 
ype is developed and the point on the continuum where the individual becomes unfit for the re- 
igious life is discussed. Special emphasis is placed upon the "psychological past," i.e. en- 
ironmental factors of the past which have affected mental well-being and the motivation off the 
andidate in choosing the priesthood or the religious life. 


The most satisfying part of the book is the section dealing with psychological problems which 
rise during the formative years of a religious. Here is a real contribution in a much needed 
rea of investigation. Various abnormal states and pathology resulting from excessive calling 
pon will power in attempting to advance too rapidly in the spiritual life, mental overwork, 
ension, and the general stress of religious life on a previously unbalanced personality are con- 
idered and remedies for such occurrences suggested. The problem of chastity and sexual adjust- 
ent in the religious life is excellently treated. Emphasizing the effective aspect of love in 
iadition to the physical, the author points out a positive renunciation of both made by the well 
alanced religious for the sole purpose of gaining a higher love. Such a love can and does 
atisfy a basic need in man. However, infantile sexuality or fear of sexual experience is a 
alse motive for chastity anc frequently will lead to maladjustment. 


Since the greater part of "Medical Guide to Vocations" deals with psychological aspects of 
he religious life, this book should be a "must" for the clinician who is engaged in the work 
f screening candidates to seminaries or religious congregations or in treating maladjustad 
eligious. It will definitely give him new insights into the nature of the religious life and 
he psychological problems encountered among priests and religious, especially in their forma- 
ive years. 


ordham University Richard P. Vaughan, S.J. 
ew York, N.Y. 


Jiport, Gordon W. BEC MING: BASIC CONSIDERATIONS FOR A PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1955. Pp. ix +106. $2.75. 


In this slim volume of his Terry lectures, America's most distinguished psychologist has 
mitten a philosophically oriented prolegomenon to any future psychology of personality. Sensi- 
ive as ever to the idiomatic richness and uncontainable vitality of the person, Allport argues 
oft-quotable insights for a philosophy "in the Leibnitzian tradition" with which to oppose 
ie reflexology and reductionism of most Anglo-American psychology which he regards as emanat- 
g from Locke. What commends this "Leibnitzian tradition" is that it views the person as the 
e of acts and regards activity itself as purposive, for what a full-bodied psychology of 
rsonality requires is no mere theory of cognition but a doctrine of motivation to account for 

facts’ that man "talks, laughs, feels bored, develops a culture, prays, has a foreknowledge 
death, studies theology, and strives for the improvement of his own personality." "Becoming", 


oe 


as Allport sees it, is governed not only “by the impact of stimuli upon a siender endowment of 
drives common to the species," but as well by the personality's "disposition to realize its pc 
sibilities, i.e., to become characteristically human at all stages of development." It is "be 
coming" as the progressive self-actualization of the rational human being (a far more Aristots 
than Leibnitzian notion) that is Allport's real concern, and he sees this as "largely a matter 
of organizing transitory impulses into a pattern of striving and interest in which the element 
of self-awareness plays a large part." 


Allport (again quite unlike Leibnitz) exhibits an almost phobic distaste for the notion of 
self as an inner agent (the "homunculus theory"). He nevertheless regards as indispensable 
some "functional nucleus" for the peculiar unity and distinctiveness of personality as well as 
for all that is "warm and important" to us. This functional principle of organization he call 
the "proprium," a portmanteau term embracing many facets of self-awareness from coenesthesis 
through rational judgment to a kind of Kantian "self as transcendental knowr." 


No functions of this proprium are more important than those subsumed under "propriate striv 
ing," for here we have that combination of the ego-involved and the future-oriented so charac- 
teristic of the mature motivational system. Drives or "deficit-motives" may aim for the re- 
duction of tension, but the propriate or growth-motives "maintain tension in the interests of 
distant and often unattainable goals." In this light we can see conscience as "a process thé 
controls transitory impulse and opportunistic adjustment in the interests of long-range aim ar 
consistency with the self-image," a far cry from the pathologically rooted superego. Implicit 
too in this notion of propriate striving is the affirmation in some real sense of human freedc 
for though there are limits to the possibility of growth, these limits may be movable by 
virtue of the capacities for reflection, for self-objectification, and to a degree by breadth 
of education." This insight is affirmed not only by the existentialists but implicitly at 
least by all who are concerned with values and by all who practice psychotherapy. When we hat 
recognized the decisive importance of value sbhemata for human becoming we are in position to 
appreciate those mature individuals who "affirm a view of life that seems to leave the least 
possible remiinder," and for whom "the religious form of propriate striving ... monitors the 
growing edge of personality." Thereby we may further recognize that "the theory of democracy 
requires also that man possess a measure of rationality, a portion of freedom." 


For all who think with Allport that the distinctively human is a proper subject for scien- 
tific investigation this is a gem of a book, profound in insight and rich in expression. Some 
times, it is true, Allport's analyses show a fine disregard for the canons of logical division 
and his reading of the history of philosophy is occasionally more opportunistic than scholarly 
This latter shortcoming is most evident in his failure to appreciate how much closer his own 
position is to the realism of the Nicomachean Ethics (particularly as this emerges from St. 
Thomas! Commentary thereon) than to the idealism of the Nouveaux Essais. But these noddings 
detract very little from Allport's Homeric fidelity to the full range of human experience or 
the telling quality of his criticisms of all those who would re-make man according to some re- 
ductionist or simplicist image. Our appetite is now thoroughly whetted for the long-awaited 


revision of Personality, A Psychological Interpretation. 


De Paul University Raymond J. McCall . 
Chicago, Illinois 


Thorndike, Robert L. and Hagen, Elizabeth. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PSYCHOLOGY AND 
EDUCAT ION, New York: John Wiley and Sons r Inc. P 1955 e Pp ° 5 75 e $5 e 50. 


This book which is intended for use in introductory courses in educational and psychologi 
measurement, has been designed to serve two fundamental purposes. The first is to provide a 
_clear, concise exposition of the concepts and principles which constitute the foundations of 
measurement. The second is to serve as a guide for the correct application of these concept 
and principles to practical problems which arise in using tests, in planning a testing progr 
and in interpreting the results of tests. The concepts and principles have been stated cle 
ly, appraised critically and illustrated adequately by reference to test materials. The ap- 
plications of the concepts and principles have been made to practical situations in teac 
ana in counseling. In the opinion of the reviewer the authors have been successful in at 
ing their basic objectives. 
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Contending that very frequently in the training of teachers and of counselors, too 

much emphasis has been devoted to the mechanics of measurement and too little to the ways 

in which test results and evaluative procedures should be employed, the authors have sought 

- to stress especially objectives and purposes of measurement. This does not imply that the 
mechanics have been neglected or slighted. In fact they have been treated quite adequately 
particularly in the descriptive and illustrative materials. The authors have also been most 
careful to indicate very frequently throughout the text, that tests lead to probable inferences 
rather than to fixed conclusions. They have, likewise, expressed consistently the viewpoint 
that the primary function of testing is guidance. 


The coverage in the field of measurement is comprehensive. Introductory chapters are 
devoted to an historical and philosophical orientation and to an overview of methods of 
measurement. There are also chapters devoted to the preparation of tests and desirable 
qualities in measurement as well as to the description and evaluation of tests of intelli- 
gence, achievement, special aptitudes and personality. Projective tests are also discussed. 
Teachers will find especially helpful the materials concerning teacher made tests, planning 
a test program and marking. The chapter on measurement in educational and vocational guid- 
ance together with that on measurement in diagnoses and therapy will be invaluable to coun- 
selors. Recognizing the impossibility of describing and evaluating tests at all levels and 
in special fields, the authors have devoted a chapter to acquainting the reader with sources 
through which he can learn about tests of any particular type. Moreover, the Appendix con- 
tains a very serviceable list and description of frequently used tests and inventories. 


The organization of the text is excellent and the presentation of material is orderly 
throughout. The style of writing is scholarly and clear. The book is comprehensive ine 
scope and thorough in its treatment of measurement. It is a practical book well within 
the capacity of advanced undergraduate and beginning graduate students. It should also have 
added value as an adjunct to texts in educational psychology. 


Fordham University William A. Kelly 
School of Education 
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Books are listed alphabetically by author. The reviewer's name appears in 
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issue of the NEWSLETTER in which the review is to be found. 
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OBLIGATIONS OF BOOK REVIEWERS 


William C. Bier, S.J. 
Fordimm University 


The ay principles involved in book review- 
ng are seldom discussed, and a recent article(1) 
.s the only extended treatment of this matter 
hich has come to the notice of the present 
riter. The principles involved are quite funda- 
lental, so much so that it might be considered 
superfluous to mention them did not the experi- 
mce of the past four years with book reviews in 
the NEWSLETTER serve to emphasize their applica- 
ility. The present article will recapitulate 
ne main principles developed by Father P. L. 
ender, 0.P. in his original treatment of the 
ubject, and will attempt to apply them to our 
‘eviewing situation. 


Nature of a Review 

Fr. Bender sees a book review, in terms of 
ne moral obligation involved, as fundamental- 
y an act of justice. It is not a simple act 
f justice, like buying or selling, but one 
hich involves other virtues as well,as, e.g. 
ruthfulness and sincerity in speech. A book 
‘eview is a judgment expressed in words. The 
‘undamental obligation of a review arises 
rom a contract, at least implicit, techni- 
ally called: do ut facias. In other words, 
he publisher supplies a copy of the book with 
he understanding that it will be reviewed. If 
book is accepted on this basis, a contrac- 
ual obligation arises which is satisfied only 
y the timely publication of the review. Let 
iS consider these principles in their applica- 
ion to the NEWSLETTER, 


The ACPA does not purchase books for re- 
iew, copies being furnished in all cases by 
he publisher, and in the rare instance where 

publisher is unwilling to do this, the book 

s not reviewed in the NEWSLETTER. ‘Two class- 

5 of books are received: those which are 

ent unsolicited, and those which are request- 

i for review. Books which are supplied 

yontaneously by the publishers are listed 
being received, and are considered for re- 

ew by the editors. If, however, they can- 

be reviewed, the simple listing of such 

yok is considered sufficient. In this case 

: publisher supplies a copy of the book 

th the hope, but not under the agreement, 

" it 1 be reviewed. The listing of 


| Bender, P.L., 0O.P. 


the value of the book. 


., Doctrina moralis de recensione librorun. 
Beeeonica, Liturgica Vol. XLII, 1953, pp. 2-32. 


the book serves to advertise it, and this 
is an equitable return. 


It is usually necessary for us to re- 
quest the publisher to furnish a copy of 
a book for review in the NEWSLETTER. 
These cases, which include nine tenths of 
our review books, furnish rather clear in- 
stances of the implicit contract mentioned 
above. The obligation arising from this 
contract rests in the first place upon the 
editor, as the one who enters into the 
agreement with the publisher, and Father 
Bender notes that the editor "does not 
completely fulfill his obligation simply 
by giving the book to a suitable person 
who agrees to review it." The editor is 
obliged to press for the timely return of 
the review, and has the obligation of 
publishing it, when it is received. 


It should be noted, however, that the 
primary obligation of the review transfers 
from the editor to the one who accepts the 
commission to review the book. From this 
point on, what the editor can do is limit- 
ed, and properly so, because the review is 
no longer his direct responsibility. He 
can, for instance, urge the return of a 
review, but after a certain point, insis- 
tence is ineffective. If the timely re- 
turn of the review is the obligation pri- 
marily of the reviewer, it is evident that 
the kind of a review furnished is even 
more directly his responsibility. Ina 
secondary way, however, the editor retains 
responsibility even for the kind of a re- 
view which appears, for the reason that 
the review cannot be considered merely the 
private opinion of the reviewer, and draws 
at least part of its significance from its 
appearance in the NEWSLETTER. These con- 
siderations bring up the requirements of 
a good book review. 


Rules of a Good Review 
A book review fails of its essential 
purpose if it does not convey to the reade 
Depending on the 
nature of the book, and to a certain 


Pereodica de Re Morali, 


i 


Re he 


extent, on the periodical in wich it appears, each of these persons may be summarized as. 
the value may be scientific, practical, moral, follows: 

etc. A review in the NEWSLETTER, for instance, (a) Toward the publisher. Book reviews 
would miss its specific purpose if it did not are sought and accepted today not only as a 
give some indication of the value of the book means of promoting culture and science, but 
for a Catholic psychologist. also with a mind to commercial profit. Ex- 
perience attests to the increase in sales 
coming from the favorable review of a book. 
It is in anticipation of such an increase 
that the publisher enters into the implicit 
contract mentioned above and provides a cor 
of the book for review. He would consequer 
ly be deprived of his right to this anticir 
ted increase were the review either omittec 
altogether or delayed overly long. The sex 
iousness of the omission depends on various 
factors: the value or quality of the book, 
the favorable influx which the review woulc 
have had on sales, the periodical in which 
the review would have appeared, etc. In tt 
NEWSLETTER, for instance, the omission of é 
review of a book by a Catholic author, wher 
sales might be substantially influenced by 
the attitude of ACPA members, would be more 
serious than the omission of a significant 
book by a non-Catholic writer, where the ef 
fect of the NEWSLETTER review might be, sma] 


From the principle that a review is prim- 
arily an evaluation of a book, Fr. Bender de- 
duces some characteristics of a good book re- 
view. This principle serves as the criterion, 
for instance, for determining what should be 
included in a review, only those things de- 
serving inclusion which promote this end. 
Hence, to be omitted are those portions of a 
review which serve mostly to demonstrate to 
the reader the erudition of the reviewer. 

The value of a book is scarcely to be convey- 
ed without an appraisal of its good and bad 
points, and it should be the principal aim of 
‘tthe reviewer to make this appraisal as objec- 
tive as possible. He gives no objective re- 
view who mentions only the unfavorable fea- 
tures of a book, remaining silent about its 
good points. Equally unfair is the aspersion 
of doubt cast on the accuracy of the author's 
statements, when the uncertainty arises only 


from the reviewer's own ignorance of the 
subject. 


In offering a judgment on the value of a 


book, attention must be paid to the author's 
purpose in writing the book. The method and 
manner of treatment, as well as the questions 


proposed and omitted, can only be rightly 
judged by the concrete aim of the book. Re- 
viewers who do not attend to this point not 
infrequently commit injurious errors, up- 
braiding the author because the book does 
not satisfy the demands of a treatment 
which would have been more pleasing to the 
reviewer, but which the author did not wish 
to write, nor indeed should have written, 
without proposing an end different from the 
one envisioned in the book. 


The reviewer has an obligation to read 
the book, at least for the most part, be- 
cause only in this way can he be morally 
certain of his judgment, whether favorable 
or adverse. Without the reading of the 
book, the review is a species of fraud. 


Specific Obligations 
The reviewer stands in the middle be- 
tween the author and publisher on the one 
hand, and the readers on the other, and 
he has obligations in both directions. 
The obligations of the reviewer toward 


in the total picture. 

(b) Toward the author. Fr. Bender remar 
that even authors cannot live on fame alone 
and applies to them the Aristotelian dictum 
prius est vivere quam philosophari (one mus 
live before one can philosophize). The aut 
no less than the publisher, has a right to 
that part of the profit from the sale of hi 
book, which is a just compensation for his 
labor. The greatest claim, however, which t 
author has upon the reviewer is for an appr 
al of his work, which is as objective and v 
biased as the reviewer can honestly make it 

(c) Toward the reader. The reader has ¢ 
right to expect from the reviewer a sincere 
and objective appraisal of the book, one 
which neither extols the book beyond its me 
its, nor unduly depreciates it. It is no 
excuse to praise a book unduly by reason of 
friendship for the author’ or publisher. He 
who has not the courage to state the truth 
sincerely should decline to write the revie 


) 
In summary, the book reviewer has the ob- 
ligation to read the book, to review it wit 
the author's purpose in mind; to publish th 
review within a reasonable time; and to ex- 
press a sincere judgment, without over- — 
emphasizing either good or bad points. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY AND THE ACTION OF GRACE™ 


Joseph G. Keegan, S.Jd. 
Fordham University 


Religion and psychotherapy have reference 
>» the total person in a total context, a dy- 
amic ego with rights and duties striving for 
ull realization of all its capacities in a 
ilieu in which things divine are included. 
ne point is made that a more eminent science 


$s available to psychology and psychiatry from 


hich they may borrow even explanatory prin- 


iples. But this is not to say that our sci-. 
nce is thereby spared investigatory research. 


heology as the only approach to some truths 


s not simply to be viewed as a negative norm. 
nh many areas of science the scientist is com- 


letely on his own in realms where theology 


as nothing germane to offer. But psychology, 


specially modern psychology claims to study 
he totality of the human person, his hopes, 
is fears, his social, aesthetic and reli- 
lous values as well as his sensory contacts 
ith mundane reality and his sense-oriented 
trivings and organic drives. Psychotherapy 
90 scales the heights of human aspirations 
ad ambitions more often than it plumbs the 
epths of man's aberrations. To deserve its 
me it must perforce have in view some 

del or ideal according to which it can 

an its work of repair and reconstruction. 


| Now theology, as we wnderstand it, at- 
Sts to the existence in the truly total 
Irson of an accidental principle of divine 
fe which is the source of operations that 
= not connatural to man--not to his body, 
t to his psyche or soul as such, or even 
the two in combination. In this we might 
y that theology attests to a new principle 
entelechy, and a most potent one, however 
tidental its relationship to the primary 
inciple in which it resides. Nor does 
Slogy's contribution rest even here: in 
dition to the existence of the new prin- 
Mle just mentioned or sanctifying grace, 
also attests to the existence of actual 
é. The position is taken that in the 
mscious as well as the conscious oper- 
ns of his client the psychotherapist 


i 


mndensation of paper contributed in the Symposium on Psychotherapy and Religion, Annual 
ting of American Catholic Psychological Association, September 7, 195, New York, N.Y. 


will do well to allow for the influence of 
such "constructs" even though his own sci- 
ence cannot prove their existence. 


Within such a framework I should like to 
explore somewhat the dispositive and suppor- 
tive roles of therapy with reference to the 
action of grace. While it is eminently true 
that the therapist cannot impart grace it can 
nevertheless be maintained that such therapies 
as release and assurance in one form or an- 
other, or non-directive therapy, afford the 
client such lines of expression or fulfill- 
ment as are calculated to promote a milieu 
in which grace can operate more effectively. 
A case in point would be the value for an 
adequate religious development of freedom 
from constricting punishment phantasies and 
unfounded anguish and torment of soul. The 
soul in despair or bent upon self destruction 
is scarcely receptive to exhortations about 
advantages that reside in the virtue of hope. 
Even the offer of supernatural pardon may be 
premature for the person who has "solved" his 
guilt feelings by some combination of projec- 
tion and aggression. He has sought a false 
solution by a neurotic flight and reliance 
upon mechanisms that seal off any influence 
of the usual spiritual ministrations. 


Of course not everything we have ever heard 
about the need for eliminating guilt has to be 
taken seriously. If it were, we would soon 
eliminate sin too! As Louis Beirnaert (1) 
points out, some psychiatrists have advocated 
a ‘sinless ethics" and to the extent that they 
aim to eliminate fear of the irrational and 
cringing before subjective taboos, well and 
good. While we are on this topic, we may even 
go further and say: a rigid morality dogmati- 
cally propounded by directors lacking in psy- 
chological understanding may easily be accep- 
ted irrationally and be productive of sheer 
subjective taboos. But to say that we welcome 
the opportunity to clarify normal and neurotic 
guilt is far from saying that we also welcome 


Pry 


any alleged emancipation of the soul from 
all guilt! 


The real problem arises when either: (a) 
the feeling of guilt is altogether out of pro- 
portion to the sin or fault; or (b) the feel- 
ings exist apart from any formal fault whatso- 
ever. And even if some psychiatrists do, let 
us not overlook the possible viciousness of 
the obverse of this last, namely, the condition 
when guilt exists sans the least trace of any 
guilt feelings. The priest or spiritual 
guide should certainly concur with the psychia- 
trist that the first two situations demand re- 
duction or elimination of the guilt feelings. 
And in each category he may expect to find 
cases wherein he will very much need the co- 
operation of the psychotherapist before he can 
even begin to realize any fruits from his 
spiritual guidance. 


But we should not pass over lightly the ob- 
servation that in one of the instances men- 
tioned, that, namely, in which there is guilt 
without any feeling of guilt, it is likely, 
generally speaking, that the priest or spirit- 


ual guide will possess better psychological in- 


sight than most therapists. If the therapist 
can support the conviction that the Christian 
consciousness provides a counterpoise for the 
weight of sin, the acceptance of a sense of 
guilt need not be the danger signal of impend- 
ing psychological disturbance. It can read- 
ily be seen that the role of the therapist can 
be twofold: the immediate and often arduous 
one of dispelling neurotic preoccupations and 
the mediate one of seeing his client disposed 
for religious liberation. The final resolu- 
tion occurs at a plane that transcends the 
operations of therapy but still it remains 
clear that the therapist's role is one of 
exalted dignity. ; 


Another broad area wherein the scope for 
dispositive and supportive therapy is sig- 
nificant, concerns itself with various types 
of conflict. We operate, in respect of two 
levels of distinctly different values and 
both levels have their distinctive attrac-' 
tion. 


Unlike the animals beneath us we are not 
determined by nature to reach an autonom- 
ous harmonization of impulse and desire, 
tendency and final goal. It is the super- 
natural "construct" (sanctifying grace) 
that is given us as the intrinsic principle 
capable of resolving the inherent conflict. 
But neither does it determine us and so 
the possibility of conflict still remains. 
It does, however, strengthen and intensify 


aspirations that have as their objects 
values that are commensurate with our re. 
tionship to God. 


But conflict, or the possibility of s1 
remains, and objects not commensurate wit 
our relationship toward God still attrac: 
because sanctifying grace leaves relativ 
ly intact basic appetites that seek thei: 
objects independently of and antecedently 
to any higher-order control. Doubtless 
this area of strife is highly relevant a: 
prolific as a source of what has come to 
called unconscious conflict. But we nee 
not hold that it is the only source of cx 
flict operating unconsciously. Certain 
conflicts seem unconscious that arise fri 
choice of goals with complete repugnance 
toward taking the necessary means of 
achievement or toward facing the inevital 
consequences. Others seem to exist on t! 
basis of choosing an overtly desired but 
internally despised way of life or line « 
action. But all more or less conform in 
showing neurotic symptomatology such as 
anxiety, fear, constraint, feelings of 
guilt and generally unaccountable unhapp: 
ness. Now all of this poses no slight 
task for the therapist. He isto work, 
remember, with a total personality which 
is not only specifically human but in its 
fullest integration specifically tran- 
scendent. Once again he cannot give grac 
but to remove the pathological, which is 
his basic job, he must know what is truly; 
pathological in this total personality. 
To reinstate the normal, the sound and tl 
good in their proper hierarchies and re- 
store retarded aspects of personality thé 
have been undernourished and inhibited, 
it does not seem sufficient to say that 
the therapist should merely know the 
limits of his own science. At least 
there is a sense in which he should be 
keenly aware of the developmental poten- 


“tialities in the total human person that 


transcend his science. 


(1) Beinaert, Louis, S.J. "Sin and the — 
Christian Sense of Guilt" in Bruno de Jes 
Marie, 0.C.D. (Ed.) Conflict and Light. — 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1952. ~ 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR CATHOLIC PSYCHOLOGISTS IN RESEARCH AND SERVICE™ 


Virginia M. Staudt, Ph.D. 
Hunter College 


Throughout the world Catholic psychologists 
re now actively engaged in teaching, research 
id in clinical practice. With their increas- 
ig achievements and with the development of 
ww American Catholic Psychological Association 
1d similar organizations in various countries, 
atholic psychologists have gradually come to 
> recognized not only as Catholics but as good 
sientists too. In spite of all that has been 
scomplished, however, more remains to be done 
y Catholics in psychology. Our concern here 
s to consider those specific areas of research 
id service where a distinct Catholic contribu- 
ion can and should be made. 

; Research 


make a contribution is in study of mystical 
phenomena. In Europe interest in this area 
has been more prevalent. Instead of permit- 
ting the psychoanalysts and those unfriend- 
ly to religion to take over this field, Cath- 
olic clinical psychologists might well probe 
some of the absorbing problems here. 


The psychological analysis of religious 
behavior itself in all its aspects merits 
our consideration. The role of conscience, 
with its cognate problems of scrupulosity 
and such, should be studied. The conversion 
experience which interested several psychol- 
ogists in the beginning days of psychology 
would also offer a fertile field for investi- 
gation. Of those studies on religion which 
are reported in the literature many have 
linked abnormality with religious behavior 
either directly or indirectly. We ought to 
analyze those more frequent instances which 
we observe where religion has fortified man 
in the pursuit of mental health. 


_ First we shall consider the opportunities 

or Catholics in research. The first area that 
mite naturally comes to mind is the psychology 

° religion. Interest in religion among psychol- 
ists in general has not been high, except 

nong the early workers, William James, Hall and 
idd, the latter two having been ministers. 


While I have been indicating these var- 
ious fields - prayer, mysticism and religious 
behavior itself - which offer an opportunity 
for research to the Catholic psychologist, I 
am not unmincful of the difficulties involved 
in the pursuit of these investigations. Lack 
of an adequate methodology and of the techni- 
ques for analyzing religious behavior - to 
say nothing of lack of sympathy among some of 
our Church members for such investigation - 
constitutes a major stumbling block. How- 
ever, that ought not to discourage or deter 
us. Surely in our midst there are those who, 
by virtue of their excellent theological and 
philosophical background, as well as psych- 
ological training, could develop an appropri- 
ate methodology for the psychological study 
of religion, if they would but try. 


Although I have given preeminence to the 
psychology of religion as a field of research 
for Catholics some other possibilities could 
be suggested. For example, although the 
higher thought processes and volition are not 
popular subjects of research in modern scien- 
tific psychology, they are sufficiently im- 


portant to us_and our aber dh of man to ee 
gest a revival of interest experimentation 


Tabulation of the reported research in the 
sychological Abstracts under the heading of 
sligion for the period from 19), to 195) re- 
pals a wide variety of subjects, but there is 
[ttle that would be of interest, and much that 
uld be distasteful - to Catholics. Infact 

ke words, Catholic and Catholicism, are scarce- 
- mentioned except in general studies of bias 
id discrimination - and these have not been 
lecuted by Catholic psychologists. The most 
equent studies of religion deal with subjects 
bch as religion and sexual symbolism; psycho- 
kalysis and religious belief; religion and 
mtai disorders and religious worship and 
erapy. Except for an occasional article - and 
is usually in Catholic magazines - one rarely 
ounters a Catholic contribution to the Ameri- 
n psychological literature on religion. Thus 
2 record demonstrates clearly the urgent need 
¢ Catholics to direct their energies to re- 
arch in this domain. 


Assuming the need for research in this area 
should like to mention a few of the phases of 
psychology of religion which we could in- 
tigate. One of these is prayer. Another 
se of religious psychology where we might 


mdensation of paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Psychological 
jociation, September 7, 1954, New York, N. Y. 
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in these areas. We could try to develop re- 
fined methodologies for such experimentation. 


Service 


The opportunity for Catholic psychologists 
in service may be discussed under three head- 
ings: (1) Service in education, that is, in 
the training of future psychologists (2) Ser- 
vice in clinical psychology, that is, in clin- 
ical practice, psychotherapy and pastoral psy- 
chology and (3) Service to the profession of 
psychology itself. 


The first type of service - service to stu- 
dents - is, I believe, of paramount importance. 
Our students are our investment for the future. 
Surely we would all agree that there is a need 
for training Catholic psychologists in abund- 
ance. However, our interest is not in mere 
numbers. We want to train the Catholic psy- 
chologists of the future better than we were 
trained. Such educational service must begin 
at the beginning - with improvement in under- 
graduate instruction in our colleges. 


At the graduate level the Catholic univer- 
sity should make every effort to improve the 
quality of its instruction. An increase in the 
number of courses is not the desideratum, but 
rather profundness and intensity. Certain 
courses, however, such as Psychology of Reli- 
gion and Psychology of Mysticism and the like 
ought to be introduced in Catholic departments 
of psychology. Better laboratory facilities 
are needed in many of our colleges and uni- 
versities but one need is almost completely 
universal and that is the extension and im- 
provement of clinical training facilities for 
our students. The greatest service that Cath- 
olics can render in psychology seems to me to 
be in clinical psychology, because it is the 
field that deals so directly and intimately 
with people. 


There is still another phase of service to 
students which we so often are prone not to 
cultivate to its maximum. I believe that those 
who train students for a profession have a 
duty to help launch them in that profession. 
Those who teach - and surely those who admin- 
ister departments of psychology on an under- 
graduate and above all on a graduate level - 
should be fully informed as to job opportun- 
ities and especially as to grants, fellow- 
ships and the like which are provided by pri- 
vate and public agencies. Moreover capable 
students should be encouraged — and the 
teachers in our institutions too - to apply 
for such grants and fellowships for which 
they may be eligible. Too often our well- 
qualified Catholic students - especially 


graduate students - do not get their just 
share of available benefits because no one ha 
told them to apply, and sometimes because tho 
in charge do not know they are available. 


The second branch of service to which the 
Catholic may contribute is clinical psychol- 
ogy and here we refer to actual practice. NW 
should make an earnest effort to see that fa- 
cilities are increased for Catholic patients 
in mental hospitals, clinics and schools for 
the feebleminded. Whatever we can do to pro- 
mote the mental hygiene movement in our schoo 
hospitals and parishes ought to be done. In 
the field of pastoral counseling and pastoral 
psychology, the psychologically trained clerg 
have a wonderful opportunity to contribute. 


Lastly, whether we are teachers or clinic- 
ians - lay or religious - we all have an op- 
portunity to render service to our profession 
itself. While we have been discussing the co 
tribution of Catholic psychologists to Catho- 
lic interests, we should not neglect the good 
we can do for psychology itself. We must 
guard against becoming too provincial in our 
interests. We should reach out to extra- 
Catholic spheres. Certainly lay Catholic psy 
chologists should seek employment in secular 
institutions - schools, hospitals, and clinic 
Furthermore all of us - religious and lay 
alike - ought to participate more fully in th 
professional organizations, not only the A.P. 
but our regional and local organizations as 
well. We should attend the meetings, serve o 
committees, vote and the like. 


In addition as professional psychologists 
we should write and publish. The last few 
years have witnessed an increase in the num- 
ber of publications by Catholic psychologists 
especially in America, but they still are not 
nearly enough. If we don't publish and share 
our thoughts andresearch findings with our 
professional colleagues, no one will know wha 
we are doing or even if we are doing anything 


If we become a little less timid and take 
advantage of every opportunity afforded us we 
shall find that we can serve both our profes- 
sion and our religion with detriment to 
neither but with increased benefit to each. 
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WHAT CATHOLICS ARE DOING IN PSYCHOLOGY AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Rev. Henryk Misiak, Ph.D. 
Fordham University 


My presentation will consist of two parts: 
e will be historical, and the other will be 
kind of bird's eye view of Catholic activi- 
es in psychology today. I will begin with 
e historical part for in order to see in 
ear relief what Catholic psychologists are 
ing here and abroad now, and to assess 
operly their participation and contributims 

psychology we must take a look at the past. 


When scientific psychology emerged as an 
dependent science and claimed the status of 
objective and experimental study of man, 

e reactions of the Catholic world were in 
neral unfavorable. - 


But there were men, here and abroad, who 

w the merits of the new science, and thus 
lcomed it and introduced it into Catholic 
rcles. The first and the most outstanding 
ong them was undoubtedly the great Cardinal 
rcier who said in 1891: 


_ Psychology is undergoing today a trans- 
formation from which we would be blame- © 
“worthy to remain aloof...Here is a young, 
contemporary science, which is in itself 
neither spiritualistic nor materialistic. 
If we do not take part in it, the psychol- 
‘ogy of the future will develop without us, 
‘and there is every reason to believe, 
,against us... 


‘Mercier was called to Rome by Pope Leo XIII 
» personally entrusted him in 1882 with the 
bk of teaching and promoting Neo-Scholastic 
-losophy at the University of Louvain. It 
indeed noteworthy that Mercier in order to 
spare himself for this work decided to stwy 
rchology. The first thing he did after his 
it to Rome was to go to Paris where he 

® intensive studies in psychology, parti- 
warly psychopathology under Charcot. When 

ier became the head of the Institute of 
losophy at Louvain University and was in a 
ition to plan the curriculum for it, he 
sediately introduced experimental psychol- 
*, in 1891, and at the same time -- since 
did not have any professor trained in psy- 
iogy -- he sent his close friend, Armand 
ery, to Germany to study psychology under 
a, and to obtain a doctorate in it. 
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cularly Catholic philosophers. 


In 1891, the same year that the new psy- 
chology began to be taught at the University 
of Louvain, it also had its inception in a 
Catholic institution of learning on this side 
of the Atlantic, namely, at Catholic Univer- 
sity of America in Washington, D.C. where it 
was introduced thanks to the energy and vision 
of Fr. Aloysius Pace. The year 1891 was in- 
deed the birthyear of scientific psychology in 
Catholic circles. Fr. Pace, later monsignor 
and editor of Catholic Encyclopedia, went to 
Wundt in Leipzig and was, to our knowledge, 
the first Catholic priest to obtain a doctor- 
ate in the new psychology. Fr. Pace estab- 
lished an experimental laboratory at Catholic 
University, equipped it with apparatus which 
he had brought from Germany, taught, promoted 
psychology wherever he could, and used every 
occasion to defend psychology and to break the 
opposition towards it among Catholics, parti- 
Since scienti- 
fic psychology was often attacked by them, 
Pace addressed the following warning to them: 


Either get hold of this instrument and 
use it for proper purposes, or leave it to 
materialists, and after they have heaped 
up facts, established laws, and forced 
their conclusions upon psychology, go about 
tardily to unravel with clumsy fingers, this 
tangle of error. Hither share in the de- 
velopment of the science, or prepare to 
wrestle with it when it has grown strong 
in hostile service. 


Although the new psychology was officially 
accepted in 1891 by the two great Catholic 
schools here and in Europe, it has progressed 
by no means rapidly in the Catholic world. 
Enthusiasm for scientific psychology was 
shared only by few. 


Despite little encouragement and often out- 
right opposition from their Catholic contem- 
poraries, the achievements and efforts of 
psychologists such as Pace, Michotte, Gemelli, 
Frobes, Lindworsky, T.V. Moore and many others 
finally have won recognition and respect for 
psychology in the Catholic world. 


Let us now pass to a review of the present. 
This review must of necessity be restricted 


idensation of address delivered at eighth annual meeting of the American Catholic Psychol- 
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just to the highlights. The principal Catholic 
centers of teaching and research in psychology 
in Europe are the Institute of Psychology at 
the University of Louvain, Belgium, the Univer- 
sity of the Sacred Heart in Milan, Italy, and 
the University of Nijmingen, Holland. 
there are others but they are not as important. 
The University of Louvain was the first Cath- 
olic university in Europe and for almost 30 
years the only Catholic institution with an 
experimental laboratory where students could 
study scientific psychology, do experimental 
research, and obtain higher degrees. For many 
years and until recently the director of the 
Louvain laboratory was Albert Michotte, who 

has been recognized as one of the most promin- 
ent psychologists of Europe. A great number of 
Catholic psychologists now in prominence here 
studied psychology and obtained their degrees 
at Louvain. The Catholic University in Milan 
with its dynamic founder and rector, a Fran- 
ciscan priest, Fr. Agostino Gemelli, the most 
outstanding Italian psychologist, has a psy- 
chological laboratory, which according to those 
who have studied the’ post ‘war psychology in 
Europe and visited all the laboratories on the 


Continent, is.the best in all Europe at present. 


The research in the laboratory is diversified. 
The youngest, founded in 1923, is the Univer-— 

sity of Nijmingen whose department of psychol- 
‘ogy is actively engaged in research. At this 

university there is a well known experimental- 
ist and prolific writer, F.J.J. Buytendijk. 


There are three fields in which Catholic 
psychologists in Europe are most active: ex- 
perimental psychology, clinical psychology, 
and vocational guidance and selection. Of 
these fields the clinical, particularly psycho- 
therapy, seems at present to draw most Ca- 
tholics in all countries, shows greatest vi- 

_ tality, and holds most promise. 


The fast growing preoccupation with clini- 
cal psychology has.resulted most likely from 
the revolutionary ideas of Freudian psychol- 
ogy Catholic psychologists, especially in 
France, set out to analyze and evaluate the 
Freudian system, and to counteract its in- 
fluence in whatever respect this influence was 
thought to be detrimental. That is how Ca- 
_tholic psychologists were drawn into clini- 
cal psychology, with France and Belgium as- 
suming the lead. The attitude towards psy- 
choanalysis as a method and even as a doc- 
trine grew more and more favorable reaching 
its peak in the movement advocating recon- 
ciliation between psychoanalysis and Ca- 
tholicism, a movement’ which was initiated 
and headed by Maryse Choisy and the journal 
she had founded, Psyché. She was instrumen- 
tal in the formation of an organization 


Of course. 


' 


which is now the most serious intemiationa 


Catholic psychological body, namely, the I 


ternational Congress of Catholic Psycho- 
therapists. It is this organization which 
met in Rome in 1953 and which was privileg 
to be addressed by Pope Pius XII himself. 
Another expression of this preoccupation 
with clinical psychology is the founding o 
the Jahrbuch fur. Psychologie und Psycho- 
therapie sponsored by the German Catholic 
organization Gorres-Gesellschaft. 


With regard to the work of Catholic psy 
chologists here, we can state that there i 
more psychology at our institutions and 
there are more and better Catholic psychol 
gists than there were 16 years ago when th 
first truly Catholic psychologist in Ameri 
and the greatest pioneer of psychology amo 
American Catholics, Msgr. Pace passed away 
The credit for this belongs in the first 
place to him and to his successor, the gre 
writer and teacher at Catholic University 
for 40 years, T. V. Moore. However, it is 
not the quantity that counts but the qual- 
ity of the results. We must note with sa- 
tisfaction and gratification that Catholic 
psychologists here have become even more 
productive and have begun to contribute si 
nificantly and effectively to psychology i 
general. I call your attention to the fol 
lowing facts: Experimental investigations 
by Catholic psychologists have increased 
and gained recognition in periodicals and 
textbooks; several good Catholic publica- 
tions in psychology, particularly textbook 
for colleges, have appeared in the last fe 
years; the opinions of Catholic psycholo- 
gists are reckoned with by other psycholo- 
gists and publishers; for the first time a 
book on the history of American psychology 
devoted a whole chapter to Catholic psy- 
cholagy (Roback). 


All this is good but not enough. We ar 
able to do more and we ought to do more, 
not in isolation but together, with Catholi 
psychologists all over the world, and with 
all psychologists regardless of their cree 
or affiliations. Our organization, which 
has rendered a great service to Catholic 
psychology in America, will certainly play 
a significant role also in this respect. 
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ACCEPTANCE IN NON-DIRECTIVE COUNSELING 


Albert F. Grau, 5S.d. 
Georgetown University 


At first glance, the client—centered 
approach to counseling and psychotherapy 
might seem to pose a special problem for 
one counseling in religious or moral spheres, 
or for a counselor who has ex professo the 
obligation to inculcate high moral ideas. 

For instance, the client-centered counselor 
reflects a feeling. Suppose the feeling is 
definitely anti-social, or immoral? Again, 
the client-centered therapist accepts the 
client - as he is, and from the client's frame 
of reference. Suppose the frame of refer- 
nce is tending towards an unhealthy or im- 
ioral choice? 


For convenience of treatment, we shall 
enter the discussion about the concept of 

eceptance, which, to this writer, is the _ 
ocal point of the problem alluded to above. 


Let us remind ourselves of two import- 
t facts: (a) client-centered acceptance 
or the purposes of therapy implies neither 
pproval nor disapproval, and it pertains to 
he peculiar genius of the client-centered 
ounselor to make this clear; (b) conse- 
vently, this "permissiveness" is related 
nly to the client's self-expression in the 
lient-counselor relationship. 


Essential to the maintenance of ac- 
eptance is the counselor's belief in the 
apacity of the client to achieve psychol- 
gical growth through his own efforts and 
e resources at his disposal, natural and 
pernatural, when these are properly 
Tiented and utilized. 


Several considerations, drawn from 
Oral theology, are pertinent to the prob- 
em. All Catholics hold that the will 
Ossesses freedom of choice. Paradoxical- 
enough, when it surrenders its freedom, 
does so freely. The agent is ultimate- 
responsible for his own actions, good 
bad, when he is free; and this freedom 
subject to extrinsic pressure. We do 


not exclude, of course, the possibility 
of this responsibility being shared by 
another. Returning to the counseling 
situation, we see that the counselor is 
in a position to be, or exert, this "tex- 
trinsic pressure.'t We are not identify- 
ing "acceptance" with "not exerting pres- 
sure." Not exerting pressure is a mini- 
mum requirement for client-centered ac— 
ceptance. The crux of the problem under 
consideration is: has the counselor the 
obligation of "exerting pressure" upon 
the client's choices? 


The moral principles which may seem 
to be involved can be listed under three 
headings. These, expressed in the techni- 
cal terminology of moral theology, are 
scandal, cooperation in evil, and frater- 
nal correction. The proposition is sub- 
mitted that client-centered acceptance 
does not conflict with the moral principles 
included in those three areas. 


It is important to emphasize that 
these remarks deal solely with the client- 
centered counseling situation in which we 
presuppose a completely "non-directive" 
orientation. 


(a) Scandal. Scandal, in the techni- 
cal moral sense, we define as "unbecoming 
words or conduct furnishing the occasion 
for another's sin or spiritual ruin." 
Scandal in the strict sense is direct if 
the one giving the scandal intended the 
sin of the one scandalized; indirect, if 
the sin is not intended, but merely fore- 
seen. If a grown-up intends that the 
children develop his same unfortunate 
habit of bad language, he gives direct 
scandal; if he merely foresees this, but 
does not intend it, he is giving indirect 
scandal. 


Applying what we have said here to 
the counseling situation, we maintain that 
no direct scandal is given, since from the 


supposition the client-centered counselor-- 


who neither disapproves nor approves-—-does 
not wish the evil to be committed. In- 
direct scandal can be present only if the 
sin is foreseen, or is likely to result 
from the counselor's not "exerting pres- 
sure.'": In our knowledge of the dynamics 
of counseling therapy at their present 
stage of development, this is is not a 


valid prediction. 


(b) Lending Moral Cooperation to 
Evil. Moral cooperation in evil, again 
in the technical sense, is concurrence 
by counsel or silence in the evil or sin- 
ful deed of another." As is evident, 
moral cooperation is very similar to scan- 
dal. We call moral cooperation formal if 
the cooperator intends to encourage con- 
duct which he knows to be sinful or to 
lead to sin: e.g., if I encourage by ap- 
probation or praise the plans of a friend 
to burglarize a home. The moral coopera- 
tion is material if I encourage a line of 
conduct, not knowing that it is sinful. 
We are concerned here only with formal 
moral cooperation. Looking at the coun- 
seling situation, we maintain that the 
client-centered counselor is not lending 
(formal) moral cooperation to sin, since 
he, as a client-centered counselor, can- 
not aporove or intend the sin. 


(c) Fraternal Correction. There is 
finally the consideration of the obliga- 
tion of fraternal correction which may 
apparently militate against the conclu- 
sions summarized above. Fraternal cor- 
rection is defined as "admonition or 
advice given to our neighbor with the 
purpose of correcting or preventing 
a fault or sin." In academic discussions 
an appreciation of this obligation seems 
to be the basis of many of the object- 
ions against client-centered acceptance. 
It is necessary to remember that for the 
obligation of fraternal correction to be 
present, certain conditions must be 
simultaneously fulfilled. In terms of 
the counseling situation, these are 
that (a) the client's moral or spirit- 
ual danger be serious and actual; 

(b) that giving the admonition should 

not impose a great personal inconven- 

ience upon the counselor; and (c) that 
there be a well-founded hope that the 

admonition or advice will prevent the 

sin. . 


In the counseling situation we are 
considering, these three conditions are 
not simultaneously fulfilled. The first 
implies that the client will commit the 
sin unless admonished by the counselor. 
The third condition supposes that the 
correction or advice will probably pre- 
vent the sin. It is especially when we 
consider this third condition that the 
obligation of fraternal correction in 
the counseling situation disappears. 
Whence this "well-founded hope"? There 
is, finally, the following consideration: 
the entire discussion is concerned NOT 
with "Should we help our clients avoid . 
sin and evil?" but, rather, "How best 
can we do this?" Even the obligation of 
fraternal correction supposes a choice of 
the most suitable means. In the light of 
the research of Carl Rogers, et al., we 
can validly dispute the efficacy in this 
regard of explicitly verbalized admoni- 
tions in the counseling situation. 


In summary, this paper has attempted 
to show that considerations drawn from 
moral theology do not create any valid 
objections against the use of client 
centered therapy by Catholics. It is 
finally the thinking of this writer that 
the competent use of client-centered ther- 
apy, with the help of God's Grace, can 
result in psychological and spiritual 
frowth. 


The obviously limited scope of this 
paper will indicate to the reader that 
not all aspects of client-centered ‘ther- 
apy of interest to Catholics can be ex- 
amined here. It is suggested that 
symposia, conferences and workshops by 
Catholic scholars in the field should 
further explore the implications of client 


. centered therapy in all areas of Catholic 


thought. 
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ACPA SURVEY ON STATUS OF PSYCHOLOGY IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES” 
William C. Bier, S.J. 
_ Fordham University 


The fewness of necnoriee in psychology has 
been a matter of concern to the ACPA since its 
inception, and, although it is impossible to 
ascertain the precise number of Catholics in 
the field, reasonably reliable estimates can 
be made. The membership lists of the APA fur- 
nish the best basis for any such estimate, and 
it is possible by systematically checking 
through the APA directory to pick out the mem- 
bers with Catholic connections, either in 
their training or employment. It is evident 
that the use of the criterion of Catholic con- 
nections to estimate Catholicity admits of 
some error in both directions. There will be 
some who have attended Catholic schools or 
been employed as psychologists by Catholic 
agencies, who are not themselves Catholics. 
The larger error, however, would undoubtedly 
lie in the opposite direction and would con- 
sist in missing some APA members who actually 
are Catholics, but who neither attended Ca- 
tholic schools nor were employed by Catholic 
institutions. I have several times, with 
different APA Directories, made estimates of 
the number of Catholics in the APA, deter- 
mined in this way. Adding a correction of 
25 per cent to allow for the APA members who 
actually are Catholics, but have no Cath- 
olic connections, we arrive at a figure of 
four to five per cent as the proportion of 
Catholics in the APA. It may be remarked 
that the fewness of Catholics in psychol- 
ogy is but a special case of the more 
general problem of the disproportionately 
small number of Catholics in science in 
general. 


The ACPA looks upon an increase in the 
number of Catholic psychologists as one of 
its most important over-all aims. The larg- 
est potential source of new Catholic psy- 
chologists is to be found in the Catholic 
colleges, and hence the critical importance 
of the acceptance of psychology as part of 
the Catholic college curriculum. In the 
absence of psychology courses in Catholic . 
colleges, it is not to be expected that Ca- 
tholic students in any large number will be 
attracted to psychology, and the inciden- 
yal student so inclined would find his 
‘entrance to graduate school impeded by lack 
undergraduate preparation. At the 1953 


> 
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meeting of the National Catholic Education- 
al Association, the ACPA presented to the 
meeting of college deans the need for creat- 
ing a place for psychology in Catholic col- 
lege curriculum. The present survey is an- 
other effort in the same direction, because 
here-to-fore no accurate information has 
been available on the extent to which psy- 
chology is being taught in Catholic colleges. 
The questionnaire upon which the survey 
currently reported is based was sent to all 
four year Catholic colleges (not including 
Junior colleges and seminaries) listed in the 
195 edition of the Directory of Catholic Col- 
leges and Schools, issued by the Department of 
Education of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. There are 195 colleges listed in 
the directory, and replies were received from 
190 of these, so that the survey is based up- 
on a 97 per cent return. The questionnaire 
was divided into three sections, with only one 
section pertaining to any given college. Sec- 
tion I referred to colleges with separate de- 
partments of psychology, offering undergrad- 
uate majors in psychology. The average number 
of hours of psychology required for a major 
was found to be 25, exclusive of philosophical 
or rational psychology, which is not included 
in the present survey. Section II of the ques. 
tionnaire pertained to colleges offering psy- 
chology courses, but without a separate depart 
ment of psychology. This section was in turn 
broken down into two: those colleges offering 
minors in psychology, and those simply offer- 
ing some psychology courses, but not enough to 
make a minor. The average number of hours re- 
quired for a minor in psychology was reported 
to be 15. Section III of the questionnaire 
had reference to those colleges not offering 
psychology courses. It may be presumed that 
most of the five colleges not replying to the 
survey fall in this category, but even if all 
of them do, the number would still be less tha 
ten per cent of the total of Catholic colleges 


Comparative data whereby to evaluate these 
findings are unavailable. This is the first 
time that any accurate information has been 
gathered on the extent to which psychology is 


being tau Bak in Catholic colleges, and I am 
unaware of any comparative data even for non- 


Catholic institutions. 
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